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THE  KENTUCKY  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By 

PROFESSOR  THOMAS  D.  CLARK 

When  the  Lincoln  family  moved  into  Kentucky  it  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  wresting  the  land  from  Indians  and  the  forest.  Settlers  had  flocked  to  the 
Bluegrass  about  the  original  settlements  of  Harrodsburg,  Boonesboro,  Lexing- 
ton and  Washington.  So  flush  had  been  the  migration  from  the  east  that  much 
of  the  Bluegrass  land  was  claimed  before  the  Lincolns  crossed  the  mountain, 
and  already  the  stream  of  settlement  was  flowing  into  the  Green  River  country. 
This  rugged  area  along  the  winding  central  western  Kentucky  stream  proved 
attractive  to  that  large  influx  of  yeoman  farmers  who  fled  the  hardships  and 
frustrations  of  post-Revolutionary  War  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  In  their  new 
homes  few  of  these  people  hoped  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  or  to  become 
landed  barons  as  did  many  of  those  who  settled  on  the  fertile  plateau  north 
of  the  Kentucky  River. 

A  long  encircling  knob  spine  separated  the  Green  River  people  from  their 
neighbors  in  the  more  fertile  lands  to  the  north  and  west.  They  were  isolated 
for  lack  of  roads  and  trails,  and  if  they  used  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers  as 
channels  of  travel  and  communication  they  were  faced  with  serious  hardships 
and  expenditure  of  energy  and  time.  Thus  it  was  that  a  highly  provincial  society 
prevailed  in  the  region.  Towns  were  small  and  far  between.  Churches  were  of 
the  most  primitive  order,  and  schools  were  almost  unknown.  Economy  was 
largely  self-contained,  depending  almost  altogether  on  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  woods.  Men  found  themselves  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
following  the  limited  trades  of  the  region,  and  of  turning  to  merchandising, 
and  sometimes  to  the  practice  of  law.  How  well  they  succeeded  on  the  land  de- 
pended in  large  measure  on  how  sound  their  judgment  was  in  selecting  a  claim, 
and  on  how  lucky  they  were  in  finding  a  claim.  Land  was  the  central  force 
in  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  region. 

Much  of  the  Lincoln  story  in  pioneer  Kentucky  revolved  around  the  family's 
hunt  for  land,  and  their  efforts  to  bring  it  under  cultivation.  Possibly  some  of 
the  most  dependable  records  pertaining  to  the  Lincoln  Family's  arrival  beyond 
the  mountains  are  the  land  records  which  they  made.  Kentucky  was  not  yet 
freed  of  the  Indian  menace.  Although  the  last  significant  Indian  battle  had 
occurred  in  1782,  there  were  still  wandering  marauders  who  fired  on  settlers. 
One  of  these  killed  Abraham  Lincoln,  ending  the  Lincoln's  stay  in  Jefferson 
County  at  Hughes  Station. 

After  the  death  of  Abraham,  Widow  Lincoln  moved  her  brood  the  short 
distance  southeastward  to  Nelson  County.  This  was  one  of  the  older  settlements 
in  this  part  of  Kentucky,  but  the  area  was  large  and  the  population  was  sparse. 
The  Lincolns  moved  onto  a  fairly  good  sized  farm  where  Mordecai  became 
a  reasonably  well  educated  backwoodsman,  and  a  successful  farmer.  His  brother 
Thomas,  however,  was  restless  and  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  in- 
cluding the  pioneer  state  of  Tennessee.  When  he  returned  to  Kentucky  he 
settled  down  in  neighboring  Hardin  County  at  Elizabethtown.  This  region  was 
on  the  Nolin  Creek  and  its  headwaters  which  empty  into  Green  River.  At  the 
time  Thomas  Lincoln  arrived  at  this  place  it  was  little  more  than  a  log  court- 
house village  in  which  a  few  families  had  built  crude  houses  and  were  trying 
to  organize  a  new  society.  Hardin  County  itself  was  a  large  sprawling  backwoods 
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area  embracing  both  the  Salt  and  Nolin  Creek  valleys.  In  between  was  that 
rugged  Kentucky  geological  formation,  Muldraugh's  Hill.  Land  ranged  from 
splendid  bottoms  to  infertile  knob  shoulders.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  were 
slashing  tobacco  and  corn  lands  from  the  woods  were  slaveholders,  and  their 
slaves  presented  at  least  a  threat  of  disorder.  A  patrol  was  organized  to  range 
the  backwoods  of  Hardin  to  make  sure  that  no  slave  misbehaved,  and  that  he 
did  not  wander  too  far  from  the  home  of  his  master.  Thomas  Lincoln  became 
a  member  of  this  casual  police  body,  and  for  a  time  he  kept  watch  on  his  more 
affluent  neighbors'  chattels. 

It  was  not  as  a  slave  patroller  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  to  find  his  economic 
nitch.  He  began  working  with  Joseph  Hanks  as  a  carpenter's  assistant.  Through 
this  association  Thomas  not  only  learned  a  trade  but  he  became  acquainted 
with  Joseph  Hank's  niece  Nancy.  This  marriage  occurred  near  Springfield  in 
Washington  County,  but  the  young  couple  spent  the  early  years  of  their  mar- 
riage about  Elizabethtown  where  Thomas  was  active  as  a  carpenter.  His  work 
was  no  doubt  crude  as  was  reflected  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  Denton  Geohegan 
who  complained  that  timbers  hewn  by  Thomas  Lincoln  were  neither  square 
nor  of  the  proper  length. 

From  Elizabethtown  Thomas  and  Nancy  moved  to  the  present  Larue  County 
to  what  became  known  as  the  Sinking  Creek  Farm.  This  latter  location  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  tiny  settlement  about  Hodgin's  mill.  No  judge  of 
land  would  have  given  the  Sinking  Creek  farm  much  praise;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  backwoodsmen  could  have  seen  in  that  farm  any  promise  at  all.  It  was 
located  on  the  rise  of  one  of  the  knobby  shoulders  of  the  sterile  Muldraugh 
Hill.  The  tiny  stream  which  trickled  away  from  the  great  spring  cut  only  a 
narrow  and  sinuous  passage  between  steep  banks.  Nowhere  was  there  a  fertile 
patch  of  bottom  land  to  make  up  for  the  unproductive  ridges  about  the  newly 
constructed  Lincoln  cabin.  From  the  scenic  standpoint  the  Knob  Creek  location 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Kentucky.  The  cabin  sat  atop  a  rise  of  high 
ground  with  the  spring  located  conveniently  off  to  one  side.  Ancient  trees  cast 
their  shade  over  the  yard  and  formed  a  rich  background  of  foliage  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  richest  sort  of  flaming  colors  as  a  backdrop  in  the  fall.  This 
was  a  place  for  a  poet  not  a  practical  farmer  who  had  to  grub  a  living 
for  a  growing  family  from  the  soil. 

The  Lincolns  moved  from  this  place  later  on  to  the  Knob  Creek  Farm. 
Here  like  thousands  of  other  Kentucky  backwoods  families  they  located  their 
homesite  up  a  stream  pierced  cove  whose  steep  sides  towered  on  both  sides 
to  shut  out  view  and  sunlight.  It  was  here  that  the  child  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
became  conscious  of  the  physical  world  about  him.  This  was  a  world  richly 
endowed  with  rugged  physical  beauty,  but  it  offered  little  or  no  economic 
promise  for  the  farmer.  There  was  a  long  stretch  of  bottom  land  which  tumbled 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  Knob  Creek  cove  to  the  Rolling  Fork  River,  but 
more   industrious   and  selective  settlers  had  laid  claim   to  it. 

Cedar-grown  and  wild,  the  Knob  Creek  cove  offered  a  young  boy  high 
adventure  but  it  gave  him  no  promise  of  anything  but  hardship  in  the  future. 
This  was  the  kind  of  place  which  ground  men  and  women  down  into  deeply- 
lined  and  exhausted  physical  beings  before  the  passage  of  four-score  years. 
Abraham's  brother  Thomas  died  and  they  climbed  the  steep  ridge  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  cove  to  bury  him  near  a  neighbor's  log  cabin,  and  to  mark  the 
grave  with  a  coarse  sand  fieldstone  which  was  to  be  recovered  years  later  as 
a  reminder  that  the  Lincolns  had  once  lived  near  that  spot.  Young  Abraham 
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had  the  barest  introduction  to  schooling  under  the  tutelage  of  Caleb  Hazee,  but 
this  was  education  without  books  or  writing  materials.  In  time  the  lad  was  to 
ride  off  to  Hodgens'  mill  with  the  family  corn  to  be  ground.  On  the  way  he 
passed  a  palatial  stonehouse  built  by  a  man  named  Kirkpatrick  which  impressed 
him  as  much  as  had  the  building  of  the  fine  brickhouse  by  Major  Benjamin 
Helm  in  Elizabethtown  impressed  Thomas  and  Nancy. 

In  1812  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  veterans  stumbled  home  from  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans.  They  followed  the  old  Louisville  and  Nashville  Boatroad  to 
Bardstown.  and  then  turned  northward  by  way  of  Hodgensville,  New  Haven, 
Lawrenceburg,  and  Versailles.  The  road  down  the  northern  slope  of  Muldraugh's 
Hill  took  them  by  the  Lincoln  cabin  door.  It  was  on  this  road  that  Abraham 
gave  one  of  these  dust-ladened  veterans  a  fish  which  he  had  just  caught  out 
of  the  Knob  Creek. 

This  was  the  physical  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky  background.  He 
remembered  throughout  his  life  the  romps  about  the  Muldraugh  ridges,  the 
old  roads,  the  Kirkpatrick  house,  and  many  of  the  neighbors.  These  were 
memories  of  the  sentimental  things  which  the  young  boy  took  across  the  Ohio 
with  him  in  1816.  He  was  not,  however,  to  leave  Kentucky  behind  ever  in  his 
life.  The  companions  who  struggled  over  the  rough  and  treacherous  road  to 
Indiana  and  who  settled  down  near  them  in  that  unyielding  brush  strewn  country 
were  Kentuckians.  Back  in  Kentucky  the  country  Lincolns  and  their  neighbors 
had  been  much  impressed  with  the  court  battles  which  had  taken  place  in  Eliza- 
bethtown and  Bardstown.  Measured  by  the  simple  standards  of  that  place  and 
in  those  years  these  were  legal  giants  contending  with  one  another  over 
land  claims,  unredeemed  notes,  horse  trades,  and  petty  crimes.  At  the  bar 
were  Felix  Grundy,  Ninnian  Edwards,  Thomas  B.  Beed,  John  Rown,  Ben 
Hardin,  John  Pope,  Gabriel  Johnson,  Henry  Brodnax,  and  Worden  Pope. 

Felix  Grundy  had  aroused  the  loyalty  of  the  Green  Biver  people  by  his 
stubborn  fight  with  the  entrenched  interest  of  the  Bluegrass.  He  had  attempted 
to  prevent  the  chartering  of  a  state  bank  which  might  enslave  his  sweat-stained 
constituents  to  the  grasping  merchants  of  Lexington  and  Louisville.  Grundy  had 
contended  with  the  rising  young  politician  Henry  Clay  from  Lexington,  and  the 
debate  was  to  end  in  victory  for  Clay  and  the  merchants.  Grundy  in  a  short 
time  moved  away  to  Tennessee.  Judge  John  Bowan  and  "Kitchen  Knife"  Ben 
Hardin  became  the  big  legal  guns  not  only  for  their  community  of  Bardstown. 
but  for  Kentucky  itself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  activities  of 
these  lawyers  furnished  a  topic  for  many  conversations  among  the  backwoods 
party  which  moved  westward  to  Indiana.  The  Lincolns  departed  Kentucky 
with  the  sting  of  a  reverse  in  court.  It  has  ever  been  true  that  lawyers  and 
their  activities  have  excited  the  simple  Kentucky  countryman.  In  some  secret 
way  they  have  aspired  to  address  a  jury,  to  engage  an  opponent  in  sharp 
debate,  and  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  This  certainly  was  a  bit  of 
Kentucky  which  crossed  the  river  with  the  Lincolns  and  was  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  Abraham. 

Neither  historian  nor  biographer  can  assess  with  certainty  the  influence  which 
Nancy  Hanks  had  on  her  son.  She  was  largely  illiterate,  no  doubt  placid  of 
nature,  and  submissive  to  the  hardships  which  beset  the  pioneer  in  the  raw 
backwoods.  Maybe  she  transmitted  to  her  son  no  more  than  a  sense  of  deep 
patience.  In  October,  1818,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  of  the  milk  sickness, 
a  disease  contracted  from  drinking  milk  from  cows  which  ate  the  rayless  golden- 
rod    Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  children  were  now  left  upon  their  own  resources 
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to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  a  hard  winter  the  daughter  did  the  cooking 
and  the  males  did  odd  jobs  about  the  land,  and  Thomas  did  some  carpenter- 
ing. Thomas'  heart  was  back  in  Kentucky.  True  to  the  frontier  custom  the 
death  of  a  wife  was  a  grave  misfortune  but  grief  did  not  bind  a  man  for  a 
lifetime  of  constancy  to  his  first  wife.  In  December,  1819,  Thomas  was  back 
in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  where  he  married  his  first-love,  Sarah  Bush  John- 
ston. In  1805  he  had  proposed  to  Sara  Bush  but  she  would  not  have  him,  now 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children  and  even  Thomas  Lincoln  offered  her 
new  hope  in  her  plight.  Without  delay  the  Lincolns  headed  for  Indiana.  This 
time  a  four-horse  team  hauled  the  more  opulent  property  of  the  immigrants 
away  to  Indiana,  and  life  in  the  Lincoln  cabin  was  to  take  on  new  dimensions 
with  Sarah  Bush  in  charge.  For  young  Abraham  the  arrival  of  Sarah  Bush 
was  to  mark  a  new  phase  in  his  life.  She  offered  him  encouragement  and  a  sense 
of  security  which  he  had  apparently  missed  in  his  own  mother.  For  the  first 
time  there  was  to  be  a  dominant  influence  in  the  boy's  life. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  be  associated  either 
with  Kentuckians  or  with  a  Kentucky  influence.  When  the  Lincolns,  Hanks, 
and  Halls  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830  young  Lincoln  was  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  Bluegrass  Kentuckian  who  was  to  take  him  on  one  of  the  great  adventures 
of  his  life.  In  1829  Denton  Offutt  sold  his  share  of  his  father's  estate  back  in 
Fayette  County  and  headed  west.  He  no  doubt  planned  to  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  engage  in  the  Indian  and  fur  trade,  but  for  some  reason  stopped 
in  Illinois.  Offutt  was  a  natural  trader,  a  master  of  horses,  and  a  persuasive  man. 
He  engaged  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  D.  Johnston,  and  John  Hanks  to  construct 
a  flatboat  and  to  man  it  on  its  journey  southward.  This  journey  took  the  young 
backwoodsmen  into  the  new  and  strange  world  of  the  down-river  cotton  South. 
Here  Lincoln  not  only  was  to  see  slaves  in  large  numbers,  he  no  doubt  had  seen 
them  back  in  Kentucky,  he  was  to  see  them  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction. 
Biographers  have  made  the  point  that  his  early  impression  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  sale  of  Negroes  was  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 

If  Denton  Offutt  and  the  trip  southward  were  to  be  impressive,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  but  what  the  young  and  forceful  daily  paper,  the  Louisville  Journal, 
was  to  become  a  political  guide  sheet  for  the  rising  young  politician  on  the 
Sangamon.  George  D.  Prentice  presented  both  the  Whig  Party  and  Henry  Clay 
in  convincing  lights.  It  may  have  been  true  that  Lincoln  carried  to  Illinois  the 
notion  that  Clay  was  not  sympathetic  with  the  common  backwoods  people,  a 
notion  which  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had  jousted  so  furiously  with  Felix 
Grundy  over  the  Kentucky  banking  bill  in  the  legislature.  If  this  were  true 
the  pungent  editorials  of  the  little  New  Englander  in  Louisville  changed  Lin- 
coln's mind,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  either  read  the  Journal  or  was 
conscious  of  the  influence  of  its  editor,  even  long  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Whig  Party. 

In  the  newly  organized  state  of  Illinois  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  meet 
several  men  who  had  begun  their  political  apprenticeships  back  in  Kentucky. 
Two  of  these  were  Usher  F.  Linder  and  John  J.  Hardin.  John  Hardin  was  of 
the  famous  Nelson  County  family,  and  disported  himself  as  an  aristocrat  in  the 
new  country.  Back  across  the  Ohio  his  father  had  long  been  Secretary  of 
State  in  Kentucky,  and  at  least  one  of  his  relatives  was  one  of  the  state's  most 
successful  attorneys.  Hardin  in  time  was  to  offer  serious  opposition  to  Lincoln, 
and  had  he  not  lost  his  life  in  the  Mexican  War  he  might  have  continued  to  do 
so.  A  third  Kentuckian  of  aristocratic  bearing  and  background  was  Ninian 
Edwards  who  had  once  practiced  law  in  Hardin  County,  served  in  the  state 


legislature,  and  became  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  before  he  moved 
to  Illinois  Territory  in  1809  to  become  governor.  But  none  of  these  expatriate 
Kentuckians  was  to  have  the  enduring  influence  on  Lincoln  of  Joshua  Speed  of 
Louisville.  The  story  is  well-known  of  the  young  legislator  from  the  Sangamon 
and  his  sharing  a  room  and  bed  with  the  Kentucky  merchant.  Speed  was  to  re- 
main for  Lincoln  throughout  life  a  source  of  personal  refuge  in  the  dark 
moments. 

In  the  legislature  and  in  social  life  in  Springfield  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  be  associated  with  many  Kentuckians.  In  fact,  it  almost  seemed  that  Illinois 
of  that  period  was  little  short  of  being  a  Kentucky  transplantation.  At  the  top 
of  the  social  ladder  were  the  Ninian  Edwards  family.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  Todd 
from  Lexington  and  Fayette  County,  and  the  Todds  in  turn  were  active  Revolu- 
tionary veterans  who  had  come  to  Kentucky  in  the  pioneer  period  and  had 
become  important  landholders  and  politicians.  They  belonged  to  the  upper 
social  strata  of  society  in  the  Bluegrass,  a  society  which,  even  at  this  period 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  felt  itself  far  superior  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  Green 
River  country. 

At  the  Edwards  home,  Lincoln  met  Mary  Todd.  She  had  gone  out  to 
Springfield  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  Edwards,  in  1837.  This  young  lady 
had  been  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  more  sophisticated  Bluegrass  society 
by  attending  Madame  Waldemard  Mentelle's  aestheic  girls'  school.  More  par- 
ticularly she  was  trained  in  the  social  school  of  the  aristocratic  home  of  her 
parents.  It  was  through  Joshua  Speed  that  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the  some- 
what haughty  Kentucky  girl.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  review  the  confused 
and  uncertain  courtship  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  Their  marriage 
was  a  strange  contradiction  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  couple.  That  Mary 
Todd  was  to  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  her  husband  might  well  be  expected. 
This  influence  was  to  be  measured  in  several  ways.  She  was  impetuous  and 
demanding,  though  largely  undisciplined  herself.  To  a  limited  extent  she  en- 
couraged her  husband  to  acquire  more  polish  and  sophistication.  Conversely 
she  challenged  his  well  known  patience,  and  not  infrequently  drove  him  into 
moments  of  deep  melancholy.  She  supplied  him  with  an  ambition  which  he  may 
not  have  had  before  their  marriage.  Through  her  Lincoln  was  to  gain  new  per- 
spective, and  to  sense  the  possibility  of  greater  achievements.  Though  there  be 
no  certain  way  of  measuring  the  influence  that  Mary  Todd  had  upon  Lincoln 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  of  major  importance.  From  her  Lincoln  no 
doubt  gained  a  broader  perspective,  he  must  have  achieved  a  good  amount 
of  social  security,  and  certainly  through  her  he  became  acquainted  with  scores 
of  people  who  might  have  remained  unknown  to  him.  This  was  especially  true 
so  far  as  Lincoln's  renewal  of  his  Kentucky  associations  was  concerned.  Back 
in  Kentucky  he  came  to  know  Judge  George  Robertson,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Henry 
Clay,  Robert  Wicklifte,  William  Preston,  and  scores  of  other  men  who  were 
active  in  public  affairs  and  business.  In  Lexington  he  gained  an  intimate  view 
of  slavery  in  both  its  evil  and  more  humane  aspects.  The  Lexington  papers  were 
filled  with  advertisements  of  slaves  for  sale,  of  slave  dealers,  and  of  runaways. 
Conversations  were  colored  in  the  1840's  and  1850's  with  anxiety  over  the  place 
of  slavery  in  the  state's  society  and  economy.  The  Underground  Railroad  took 
its  toll  of  slaves,  and  such  people  as  Delia  Ann  Webster  and  Calvin  Fairbanks 
threw  Bluegrass  slaveholders  into  panic.  In  strolls  about  Lexington  and  out 
into  the  country  the  Illinois  lawyer  was  able  to  view  slavery  in  personal 
close-up  views. 
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Kentucky  newspapers  have  ever  been  political  sounding  boards,  and  the 
Lexington  papers  which  found  their  way  to  Springfield  fairly  bubbled  with 
political  news.  There  were  the  local  campaigns  which  involved  personalities 
more  than  basic  issues;  there  were  reactions  to  the  decisions  made  in  Frankfort, 
and  a  keen  interest  in  the  course  of  events  in  Washington.  In  fact  the  Lexington 
papers  between  1840  and  1860  carried  more  news  and  information  than  they 
do  in  1960.  Lincoln  read  these  papers. 

In  the  practice  of  law  Lincoln  had  with  him  at  one  time  or  another  in 
his  career  three  partners  who  came  from  Kentucky  and  who  left  their  mark 
on  him.  John  T.  Stuart  was  a  trained  lawyer  and  he  was  able  to  give  Lincoln 
a  broader  concept  of  the  law  than  that  which  he  gained  from  riding  the  hard 
backwoods  circuits.  He  was  able  to  show  his  partner  a  fuller  concept  of  the  law 
in  the  literature  available  to  him,  and  to  give  him  some  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  were  of  far-reaching  importance. 

Where  John  T.  Stuart  gave  the  struggling  frontier  barrister  a  fuller  concept 
of  legal  precepts,  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  a  cousin  of  Mary  Todd,  taught 
Lincoln  the  importance  of  careful  preparation  and  attention  to  details.  Logan 
was  a  precise  man  who  had  cultivated  a  precise  judicial  mind,  and  he  brought 
to  their  partnership  the  order  which  Lincoln  neglected.  Logan  like  Stuart  was 
able  to  point  out  to  Lincoln  that  advancement  in  both  the  practice  and  under- 
standing of  the  law  lay  in  careful  preparation  and  wide  reading.  Finally  William 
Herndon,  who  had  less  influence  on  Lincoln's  maturity  than  the  other  partners, 
was  a  tremendous  personal  force  in  the  politician-lawyer's  life.  He  proved 
to  be  that  kind  of  a  partner  in  whom  an  undisciplined  attorney  could  turn  to 
in  times  of  personal  need.  In  Herndon  Lincoln  also  found  a  biographer  of  sorts. 

The  Kentucky  influence  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  cannot  always  be 
measured  in  dependable  terms.  The  historian  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  per- 
sonal and  emotional  impulses  shape  a  man's  views  and  reactions.  Certainly 
the  many  and  extended  personal  associations  which  Lincoln  had  with  people 
from  his  native  state  were  vital.  Kentuckian  influences  no  doubt  bore  heavily 
upon  the  shaping  of  his  political  views  and  actions.  His  visits  back  to  Lexington 
came  at  a  time  when  issues  were  bubbling  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  Washing- 
ton. Slavery  was  almost  a  central  theme  in  the  state's  politics  after  1840,  and  this 
fact  was  generously  reflected  in  the  newspapers  which  Lincoln  read  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  Louisville  Journal  was  an  especially  meaty  news  and  political  paper. 
George  D.  Prentice  never  met  an  issue  half-way,  and  for  readers  who  shared 
his    political    views    his    brief    editorials    were    law    and    gospel. 

A  complex  number  of  family  affairs  in  Kentucky  drew  Lincoln,  the  lawyer, 
into  the  web-work  of  family  difficulties.  It  also  brought  him  close  association  with 
main'  men  who  were  of  consequence  in  these  years.  The  election  results  of 
1860  in  Kentucky  hardly  reflected  this  fact,  but  this  is  possibly  the  most  in- 
significant fact  associated  with  Lincoln's  association  with  Kentucky. 

Once  in  the  office  of  the  Presidency  Lincoln  drew  heavily  upon  his  old 
friends  in  making  decisions  concerning  the  status  of  neutralist  Kentucky.  He 
might  easily  have  made  a  mistake  in  dealing  with  this  ticklish  situation  which 
would  have  injured  the  Union  irreparably.  Had  he  undertaken  to  use  force 
to  bring  about  a  positive  decision  in  the  state  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  forced  it  into  the  Confederacy.  Again  Lincoln  was  to  call  on 
his  friends  the  Speeds,  John  Jordan  Crittenden,  George  D.  Prentice,  Robert  J 
Breckinridge,   and   others   to  give   him  advice   and   assistance   in   dealing   with 
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Kentucky.  Cleverly  this  core  of  pro-unionists  were  able  to  bid  for  and  gain  time 
in  determining  Kentucky's  political  position  in  the  approaching  war.  Lincoln 
used  astuteness  in  his  approaches  to  the  state,  never  weakening  the  Union  posi- 
tion around  its  border,  or  allowing  unionists  to  become  disenchanted  for  lack 
of  support,  but  at  the  same  time  never  uncovering  a  bold  hand. 

By  contrast  to  Union  policies  the  Confederacy  made  an  open  and  ardent 
bid  for  the  state,  and  then  actively  invaded  the  state  in  September,  1861.  It 
perhaps  did  no  more  than  did  the  Union,  but  Davis  and  the  Confederacy  lacked 
access  to  men  who  were  determining  personal  factors  in  guiding  Kentucky  along 
its  treacherous  course  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  image  of  pioneer  Kentucky  rubbed 
bright  in  another  environment,  and  experiencing  a  fuller  challenge.  His  mind 
worked  in  the  same  way  that  the  better  Kentucky  mind  functioned.  The  rug- 
gedness  of  his  life  was  reflective  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  Sinking  Creek  and 
Knob  Creek  farms.  His  life  began  in  a  Kentucky  which  was  still  bound  tightly 
in  the  frontier  struggle  to  wrest  land  and  fortune  from  almost  overwhelming 
forces.  He  was  never  allowed  to  forget  this  background  by  neighbors  who 
searched  throughout  life  for  better  opportunities,  but  were  ever  reminiscent 
of  times  past  when  men  lived  hard  in  the  earlier  days. 
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